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EXCAVATIONS AT HAZOR 
A Report by Yigael Yadin 


Lecturer in Archaeology at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem; Director, the James A. de 
Rothschild Exredition at Hazor. 


Hazor is one of the few ancient cities in Palestine about which 
many historical facts were known, even prior to excavations, owing to 
the numerous data related to it and found in many literary documents 
from Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia and, of course, the Bible itself. The 
city is mentioned for the first time in the famous 19th century Egyptian 
Execration Texts, listing potential enemies in the external provinces of 
the Egyptian Empire. Two letters (published most recently from the 
well-known archives of Mari (modern Tell Hariri on the Middle 
Euphrates) dating circa 1700 B. C., inform the king of Mari that certain 
messengers from various cities in Mesopotamia are on their way to 
Hazor. In another letter the king is being informed that a caravan had 
arrived from Hazor and Qatna, accompanied by Babylonian envoys. 
Thus Hazor was at that time one of the most important cities in 
Palestine, in fact the only city from that area to be mentioned in those 
documents. 

Later on Hazor is menticned among the conquered cities, by the 
Pharaohs Thutmose III, Amenophis II and Seti I. An interesting allusion 
to Hazor is found in the famous Papyrus Anastasi I (13th Cent. B. C.) 
in which Hori, a royal official, challenges Amen-em-Opet, the Scribe, to 
answer him on various military and topographical problems. The pass- 
age relating to Hazor is “Where does the Mahir (a swift military 
courier) make the journey to Hazor? What is its stream like?” 





* The James A. de Rothschild Expedition at Hazor. operates on behalf of the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem with funds contributed by the P.J.C.4. the Anglo-Israel Exploration 
Committee (headed by Sir Maurice Block, Mr. Israel Sieff and Dr. A. Lerner) and the Govern- 
ment of Israel. The director was ably assisted by Mr. M. Donayevsky (the architect of the 
Expedition) and Mrs. T. Dotan (in charge of registration and records of the pottery), in addition 
to the members of the staff whose names are mentioned in the course of this article. Photographs 
are by J. Schweig, chief photographer to the Expedition. 
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The most important data concerning Hazor from external docu- 
ments has come from the famous letters found in the archives of 
el-Amarna, in Egypt, from the 14th century B.C. Those letters were 
written mainly from the petty kingdoms in the Middle East and are 
addressed to the Egyptian kings. In not less than four letters, Hazor is 
the subject of the correspondence. In two letters the kings of Tyre and 
Ashtaroth, respectively, complain that Abdi-Tarshi, the king of Hazor 
had rebelled against the Pharaoh, and taken from the plaintifs several 
cities. In the other two letters the king of Hazor denies all these 
complaints and while pledging his loyalty to the Pharaoh, himself takes 
the opportunity to complain about his neighbours. 

Hazor became “famous” in our era, however, owing to its prominence 
in the Biblical narratives concerning Joshua and Deborah. Indeed, those 
narratives had led Prof. J. Garstang to suggest the location of Hazor 
within the ruins of the big Tellel-Qedah or Waqqas in the Huleh plain. 
The victory of Joshua by the “Waters of Merom”, according to the 
Biblical narrative, marks a decisive phase in the conquest of Northern 
Canaan: 

“And Joshua et that time turned back [after the battle of the 
Waters of Merom,] and took Hazor and smote the king thereof [i.e. 
Jabin] with the sword: for Hazor beforetime [i.e. at the time of Joshua, 
but no longer at the time of the narrator] was the head of all these 
kingdoms . . . and he burnt Hazor with fire. And all the cities of those 
kings, and all the kings of them, did Joshua take, and smote them with 
the edge of the sword; . . . But the cities that stood on their mounds 
[lit. on their tells] Israel burned none of them save Hazor only did 
Joshua burn” (Joshua 11:10-13). 

Later on, during the time of the Judges it was against another (?) 
Jezbin king of Hazor, that the Israelite had to fight. “And the Lord sold 
them into the hand of Jabin king of Canaan, that reigned in Hazor; the 
captain of whose host was Sisera, which dwelt in Harosheth of the 
Gentiles” (Judges 4:2). 

The battle which took place in “Taanach by the waters of Meggiddo” 
(5:19) marks the beginning of the final phase of the subjugation of the 
Canaanites: “And the hand of the children of Israel prospered, and 
prevailed against Jabin the king of Canaan, until they had destroyed 
Jabin king of Canaan” (4:24). 

Two more Biblical passages inform us of Hazor in later periods. 
Solomon rebuilt Megiddo, Gezer and Hazor (I Kings 9:15), the three 
strategical cities dominating the plains of Aijalon (modern Latrun), 
Jezreel and the Huleh, and turned them into royal cities apparently as 
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garrisons for his hosts of chariots. The last we hear of Hazor in the i 
Bible is that “In the days of Pekah King of Israel came Tiglath-pileser, ., 
[the Third] king of Assyria, and tock Ijon and Abel-beth-maachah, and “ 
Janoah and Kedesh and Hazor and Gilead and Galilee, and the land of ine 
Naphtali, and carried them captive to Assyria” (II Kings 15:29) in the cm 
year 732 B. C. E. “wy 

The latest historical reference to Hazor is in I Maccabees 11:6 in tie 
which we are told that Jonathan fought against Demetrius (147 B.C.E.) “a 





in the “plain of Hazor”. 
The Ruins of Hazor 


The ruins of Hazor lie in the Huleh plain at the foot of the eastern 
ridge of the mountains of upper Galilee, about 14 kms., due north of 
the Sea of Galilee, and about 8 kms., southwest of Lake Huleh. It is 
located in one of the most strategical areas of Ancient Palestine— 
dominating the several branches of the famous Via Maris leading from 
Egypt to Mesopotamia, Syria and Anatolia. The present highway leading 
to Damascus runs about 2 kms., south of it while the road leading 
north, literally traverses it. 

The site comprises two distinct areas: 

1. The tell (mound), bottle-shaped, stretches for about 600 
meters—its “neck” in the west and its “base” in the east—and has an 
average width of about 200 meters, thus comprising more than 25 
acres in area (compare the area of Megiddo, which is 15 acres). 
Its very steep slopes rise up from the surrounding ravines to about 40 
meters. 

2. A huge rectangular plateau — 1000 meters in length and 700 in 
average: width — lies immediately to the north of the mound. This 
plateau, which is also raised from the three surrounding ravines, is 
protected on its western side by a big “beaten-earth” wall, still rising 
to a height of about 15 meters, and its width at its foot is about 100 
meters. This side of the rectangle, being originally at the same height 
as the area near it, was further protected by a gigantic moat to the 
west of the wall. The three other sides of the rectangle were steep vu. 
enough, and a further glacis built on them turned the whole area into 


a well-fortified enclosure. This type of site — which is quite rare, and : 
only Carchemish and Qatna in Syria could be compared with it in “~ 


character and size — led Garstang to suggest that the “camp enclosure 

: ; pre 
was large enough to accomodate in emergency 30,000 men with ea ab 
corresponding number of horses and chariots”. Professor J. Garstang’s 


reasons for making his soundings on Hazor in 1928, were mainly due to “ 
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to his desire to fix the date of the Exodus and occupation of the country 
by Joshua. Unfortunately, except for a brief description in his famous 
book Joshua, Judges, his results were never published in detail. His 
main conclusion was that during the 15th century B.C. (the period in 
which according to him the story of Joshua began) the camp-enclosure 
“was apparently occupied only by temporary structures, for troops or 
travellers passing through, whether tents of goat-hair or maybe huts 
built of papyrus reeds” (p. 185). Moreover, he reached the firm con- 





Fig. 2. Plan of Hazor, showing the location of the excavated areas. The ancient city proper 
was located on the mound at the south corner. 


clusion that during the 14th-13th centuries B.C. the days of the big 
city were over, a conclusion that has baffled most scholars who believe 
that the main phase of the Exodus and Conquest of Canaan were 
precisely at that period. Garstang based his conclusion on “the complete 
absence of Mykenaean specimens’ (p. 383); (Mykenaean pottery appears 
in this area from Greece and Cyprus only after about 1400 B.C. and 
disappears before the end of the 13th century B. C.) this conclusion 
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was very baffling to many scholars who thought that the final phase of 
the conquest was in the 13th century B. C. 


The Rothschild Expedition 


The James A. de Rothschild Expedition had the following objectives 
for its first campaign (August, September and October, 1955), the first 
of four campaigns: a) To examine the character and nature of the big 
enclosure. Was it just a “camp” or a real city? If a city, when was its 
last destruction? b) To uncover the Israelite strata on the mound 
proper and to establish the date of its final destruction. c) To gather 
data for the determination of the material culture of northern Palestine, 
since up to that moment no serious excavation had been carried out 
north of the sea of Galilee. 

For these purposes the extavations were carried on in five different 
areas simultaneously: Areas A and B on the mound proper and areas 
C, D, and E within the rectangular enclosure. 

The results of the first campaign can be summarised as follows: 

Area A. (Excavated under the supervision of Dr. Y. Aharoni.) 
This was chosen near a row of columns discovered by Garstang in the 
center of the mound, attributed by him to the Solomonic period, and 
considered to be part of a stable for horses. Four strata, each repre- 
senting a different city were uncovered; the first (from top to bottom) 
contained the remains of a town dating back to the end of the 8th and 
the beginning of the 7th centuries B. C. It, therefore, is a small settle- 
ment after the capture of the city by Tiglath-pileser III in 732 B.C.E. The 
second stratum revealed a city very effectively destroyed by fire. Its 
fallen roofs, the many beautiful vessels of basalt and pottery found 
still intact in their original place, proved that the population was : 
driven away in haste, not to return. The date of the destruction ascer- 
tained with the aid of the pottery, was the second half of the 8th 
century B. C. It was therefore assumed by us that this is the city which 
was destroyed by Tiglath-pileser III in 732 B.C.E. The third city con- 
tained typical 9th and 8th century pottery; the fourth stratum contained 
among other things many vessels of the Samaria type and we fixed the 
date of its construction, tentatively, to the period of Ahab in the third 
quarter of the ninth century. The most important building of this 
stratum is a big public structure with two rows of monolith columns of 
nine pillars each. The first row was partially uncovered by Garstang 
in a very narrow trench and the second was discovered by us. Strata 
III, II, I all made use of the pillars within their walls, or broke them up 
in those areas in which they interfered with the plans of the builders. 
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Stratum I embodied the top of the pillars as part of their floors. Although 
the exact function of the building (during both phases of its occupa- 
tion) cannot yet be ascertained finally, it proved definitely not to be 
a stable, but rather a big public building with two rows of pillars (some 
2 meters in height) supporting a second story. A narrow trench proved 
that even below stratum IV, there are still at least another three strata 
of Iron Age cities, which were left to be excavated next season. The 
easily distinguished strata will supply us with most important pottery 


AR Pret at mn ae 
‘ <a 
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The building with the pillars, dating from the mid-ninth century (time of Ahab 
approximately). Stratum IV, Area ‘‘A’’, Hazor. Professor John Garstang made a 
sounding here in 1952. On finding these pillars he was immediately reminded of those 
in the Megiddo stables from the time of Solomon. Complete excavation of the building, 
however, appears tu provide little evidence that the structure was a stable. 


material classified within a range of about 50 years each. The most 
important single object from area A, is a bone- handle of a sceptre or 
mirror, bearing beautiful and unique carvings of a four-winged figure, 
holding in its out-stretched hands a stylised “tree of life”, in the so- 
called Phoenician style. 

Area B. (Excavated under the supervision of Mrs. R. B. K. Amiran. ) 
This lies at the western tip of the mound in its most defended part. 
Here were discovered a number of citadels, on top of each other. The 
latest proved to be of the Hellenistic period, and the oldest — only 
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partially excavated this season — most probably dates back to the 9th 
century. On top of the last mentioned building, stood another citadel 
built sometime in the 8th century, or early in the 7th century, but recon- 
structed and re-used during the Persian period in the sixth or fifth 
century B.C.E. The plan of this building is a square, with .a central 
open court flanked in the north and south by oblong halls. The whole 
building was surrounded by small living rooms. During the reconstruc- 


A bone handle from Area ‘‘A’’ at Hazor. It was found in Stratum III (9th century, 
or possible early sth). A stylised ‘‘tree of life’’ is shown, together with the tips of the 
four wirgs of the ‘‘saraph’’ (the latter being depicted on the other side). The two 
opened volutes of the ‘‘tree’’ are grasped by the ‘‘saraph’s’’ hands. 


tion of the building and among other changes, a dividing wall was 
built in the northern hall, which contained many niches and it is most 
probable that during that period the building served as a base for a 
small cavalry garrison, as could be inferred from the many mangers 
added to the building. The most important single find from the Israelite 
citadel is a partly broken ivory-box (Samaria Style) bearing carvings 
of a winged sphinx and a kneeling figure, praying before a “tree of 
life.” Part of the big Israelite city-wall (5 meters in thickness), as well 
as an isolated two-roomed tower, were discovered in the very vicinity 
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of the citadel. 
The Enclosure 


Area, C. (Excavated under the supervision of Mr. J. Perrot.) This is 
located in the southwestern corner of the big rectangular enclosure, in 
the very vicinity of the beaten-earth wall. The excavations here had 
tle threefold objective of verifying the nature of the “camp area,” ascer- 
taining the date of its last occupation, and determining the technical 
details concerning the construction of the earthen wall. 


~~ 


Fig 5. Air View of Area “‘B’’ at Hazor (see Fig. 2) where the series of forte was found, 
together with a city wall. ) 


All three aims resulted in startling and important discoveries and 
conclusions. Firstly, it appeared that the whole area, just one meter 
below the surface, was occupied by a well-built city with houses and 
drainage systems. Secondly — and greatly to our surprise — we found 
the floors of these houses littered with Mykenean pottery as well as 
many other vessels and objects of local make, all dating back to the 
last phase of the Late Bronze Age, i.e. the 13th century B.C.! In other 
words here was definite proof that the last city in the big enclosure met 
its end about the same time as the actual conquest of the country by 
Joshua, according to the date given by most scholars. 

I do not imply, yet, that we have here any proof that this city was 
actually destroyed by Joshua. This is an assumption which only future 
excavations can corroborate. Yet one of the stumbling blocks concerning 
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the whole theory of the Conquest has been Garstang’s conclusion that 
the city was destroyed about 1400 B.C. This has been removed. Another 
important conclusion from this area is the fact that below the stratum of 
the 13th century B.C., we discovered several layers containing earlier 
cities ranging from the Middle Bronze Age II (the so-called Hyksos 
period of the 17th and 16th centuries) down to Late Bronze I in the 
15th century; all of these will be excavated in greater detail during next 
season’s campaign. 


But the biggest discovery of the season came, as usual, in the last 
fortnight of excavations! Two small Canaanite Temples on top cf each 
other, dating from the Late Bronze period, were discovered at the foot 
of the beaten-earth wall. Only the central part of the temples was 
cleared this season, but even so it yielded a very rich harvest. In the 
central niche of the rooms, high above the floor, the “holy of holies” 
was found. In it was a basalt sculpture of a male (deity?), seated on a 
throne, holding a cup. A row of several stelae, with rounded tops, was 
placed just to the left of the sculpture. All of these were devoid of reliefs, 
except for the central one which bears a very effective and simple 
design: two upstretched hands in prayer fashion, below the emblem of 
the deity — a crescent and a sun-disc within. The whole row was flanked 
by a basalt orthostat, bearing the head and forelegs of a lion on its 
narrow side, and a relief of a crouching lion — its tail coming up from 
between its hind legs, cn its wide side. This group is unique in Pales- 
tinian archaeclogy (and in fact in many respects in the Middle-East as 
a whole), and although it clearly shows northern (Hittite) influence, it 
is local Canaanite in execution and detail. The many vessels found in 
place together with the sculptures and the clear stratification of the 
temple, all point to its date in the 13th century (or possibly the end of 
the 14th) B. C. Here we have bold representations of Canaanite art on 
the eve of Joshua's time, art of which so little has been known up till 
now. We have great hopes for next year’s campaign when we shall clear 
the temples completely. 


The excavations in Areas D (under the joint supervision of Miss 
C. Epstein and Mr. M. Megiddon) and E (under the supervision of 
Mr. J. Perrot) were also within the great Enclosure. These were intend- 
ed to show whether the conclusions reached at Area C were character- 
istic of the whole 170 acre enclosure. And indeed they were! In both 
areas we found the same features: the latest buildings belong to the 
13th century B.C. and are built upon previous cities, the oldest of which 
dates back to the Hyksos pericd. In these two areas many water cisterns 
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Area ‘“‘C’’ in the great Enclosure at Hazor. The remains of the last Canaanite city 
of the 13th century are shown, except for some earlier walls in the foreground of 


Middle Bronze 0. 


were discovered, some of them as much as 9 meters deep. They yielded 
a rich harvest of pottery and scarabs coming from burials and silos 
which belong to the secondary usage of the cisterns in different periods 
of their occupation. 


The most important single object from Area D was a small fragment 
of a jar bearing two letters in the Proto-Sinaitic alphabet (the alphabet 
from which evolved the old Hebrew script and later the Latin alphabet): 

.LT ... This is the first time that that script has been found in Galilee 
and its date (the 13th century) is close to that of a very similar jar 
bearing an inscription of the same kind, found some years ago by the 
late J. L. Starkey in Lachish. 


The one important conclusion that one can draw from the fact that 
the whole area of the enclosure was nothing but a real city, is that 
during the Middle and Late Bronze periods, Hazor was indeed one of 
the greatest cities in Canaan, and with its estimated 40,000 population 
deserved rightly the definition given to it in the book of Joshua: “For 
Hazor beforetime was the head of all those kingdoms”. 
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A stetue and standing stones found in the ‘‘holy of holies’’ of the Canaanite temple. 
The orthostat of the lion (Fig. 1) was discovered below the extreme right fallen stela 


A FOOTNOTE TO BIBLICAL HISTORY 
Frank M. Cross, Jr. 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


Much of biblical archaeology consists in discovering small details 
of history, culture, or language which throw tiny spot-lights on this or 
that word or verse in Scripture. There are, indeed, occasional 
dramatic discoveries, a board of Canaanite religious epics, letters from 
the Babylonian War in the days of Jeremiah, a cache of archaic manu- 
scripts from biblical times. But for the most part the archaeologist and 
linquist chip away at details, apparently insignificant footnotes to 
biblical history or religion if taken one by one, but when accumulated, 
become commentaries which transform cur historical understanding of 
the Bible. We wish to report here an exploration undertaken during the 
past summer which yielded a footnote to the Old Testament. 

There are few corners of Palestine which have not been explored 
by scientists and archaeologists; but some do remain. One of these 
has been a small plain in the wilderness of Judah, southeast of Jeru- 
salem, northeast of Bethlehem. The area is called the Bugei‘ah (literally, 
“little valley”) by the semi-nomads who graze their black and white 
flocks in its wadies during the spring of the year, when for a brief few 
weeks the wilderness turns bright green. The Bugeiah lies just west of 
the jagged hills that abruptly fall away to the cliffs bordering the Dead 
Sea. It is sealed in on the west by the desolate mountains which were 
chosen by Byzantine monks and hermits for a chain of monasteries, a 
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few of which still survive; on the north and south the great canyons of 
the Wady Daber (north), and Wady en-Nar or Kidron (south) close it 
off. It is accessible only by donkey or on foot, or, if one is willing to 
restore ancient roadways, by jeep. The plain is some five miles long 
by about two miles or less wide, running roughly north-south at sea 


level. 


In the spring of 1954, Abbe J. T. Milik and the writer begged off 
from chores at Qumran, the site connected with recent discoveries of 
Dead Sea scrolls, and followed a Bedouin guide up over the cliffs to the 
west. Our objective was the mountain topped with the ruin called 
el-Mird (“the fortress”) which guards the eastern precinct of the 
Bugeiah. In the preceding year, late Byzantine manuscripts had been 
discovered in the cisterns of Mird, and the site itself was intriguing, 
preserving the superimposed remains of a Hasmonaean fort (Hercania), 
a bastion of Herod the Great, and a Byzantine monastery. By mid- 
morning, we had scaled the cliffs and emerged into the burning plain 
some 1300 feet above our camp on the sea. El-Mird stood before us 
across the valley upon an inverted cone, some 800 feet above the floor 
of the Bugei‘ah. We ate lunch in a Byzantine cistern—dry for a thousand 
years—atop Mird. Returning across the valley in more leisurely fashion, 
we turned aside to climb a hill where ruins of ancient date were 
reported. Crumbling defense works, and the foundations of dwellings 
could be traced on the mound. The secret of its history was given away 
by the sherds of characteristic Israelite pottery which littered its surface. 
Circling the little fortified village were extensive dams and constructions 
for irrigation which gave it means for survival for a while. 


This summer, Dr. William Farmer of Drew University drew our 
attention to a site in the northern Bugei‘ah which had promise of ancient 
ruins. We mounted a war-surplus jeep for a tire smashing ride through 
wadi beds and rocky desert back into the isolation of the Bugei‘ah. The 
ruin proved to be another village-fortress of Israelite times, circled by 
dams and the grotesque remnants of guard towers. On a third foray, 
into the southern Bugei‘ah, another small Israelite town was found. It 
now appeared that sometime in the ninth-sixth centuries, in the time of 
the great prophets, the Bugqei‘ah had been settled with farmers and 
shepherds; its parched ravines had bloomed; and its barren hills had 
been dotted with tents and towers, and with an occasional walled village 
or fort. 


During ten days, August 8-17, 1955, Milik and the writer directed 
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explorations and three minor excavations, “soundings,” in the area! Three 
walled villages or forts were examined, Khirbet Abu Tabagq, Khirbet es- 
Samrah, and Khirbet el-Magari. All three were constructed in the ninth, 
or at latest, eighth century B.C. Their cccupation continued until the 
end of the seventh, or perhaps until the Babylonian invasions of 


. 
Fig. 8. Khirbet Abu Tabaq (probably biblical Middin), looking south along the western 
defense wall. In the distance may be seen a portion of a great dam constructed by 
the Judahite settlement. Photes 8-11 are by Frank M. Cross, Jr. 


Nebuchadnezzar at the beginning of the sixth century B.C., after which 
the sites were permanently abandoned. All three sites had associated 
dams, and two of them great rock-cut cisterns; in the general vicinity 
also were towers of the same period, presumably watch towers to 
protect flocks from marauding Arabs or Edomites. 

The soundings produced typical pottery and household effects of 
the Judean monarchy: fine ring-burnished bowls, graceful water-decant- 





1. Other members of the staff were Muhammad Mustafa Salih of the Jordan Department of 
Antiquities, and for longer or shorter stays, Professor William Farmer of Drew University, 
and Professor Marc Lovelace, Fellow of the American Schoo] of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem. The expedition is under special obligation to Professor Farmer through whose 
instrumentality a portion of the funds for the work was secured from the Bollingen 
Foundation; to Monsignor Patrick W. Skehan, Director of the American School of Oriental 
Research, and to Mr. Yusif Sa’ad, Secretary of the Palestine Archeological Museum 
for equipment and aid in the organization of the expedition. 
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The tunnel-cistern at Khirbet Abu Tabaq. The cistern was hewn into the rock of the 
hill, penetrating some 34.7 meters to a point just inside the northern defense wall of 


the fortress-village. 


ers, characteristic heavy-based oil lamps, cooking pots, store jars, and 
mortars of basalt for grinding flour. Especially interesting was an 
inscribed sherd from Magari, unfortunately broken, but originally declar- 
ing the name of the owner of the jar. Khirbet es-Samrah produced from 
its gate area a royal, stamped jar-handle bearing the emblem of a flying 
scroll, the legend, “belonging to the king,” and the name of the site of a 
royal pottery. Such jar-handles belong to a well-known series, in this 
case from the days of Josiah, king of Judah. It appears that the royal 
potteries sold jars of standard measure, guaranteed by the government, 
for use in official transactions. 


From a purely archaeological point of view, the remains in the 
Bugeiah are of interest since they preserve a single phase of Iron Age 
(II) culture within closely defined dates, uncontaminated by earlier or 
later remains. They also furnish the first recognizable example of irriga- 
tion techniques of the Israelite period. 


The archaeological data from the exploration was sufficient to 
provide direct historical results for the biblical student. In Joshua 15:61, 
there are listed six cities in a-desert province of Judah. The first, Beth- 
arabah, just southeast of Jericho, and the last, En-gedi, far to the south, 
half-way down the western shore of the Dead Sea, are well-known 
ancient ruins. But the four remaining in between, Middin, Secacah, 
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Fig. 10. A mortar for grinding bread found in a dwelling at Khirbet el-Maqari, (probably 
biblical Nibshan). The mortar was sealed over by a pviaster floor in the second phase 
of o-cupation; part of this floor may be seen on the left. 


Nibshan, and the “City of Salt,” have never been surely identified. The 
last-mentioned, the City of (‘the sea of) Salt, has just been securely estab- 
lished as the present site of Khirbet Qumran on the Dead Sea, the site 


of the Essenes and their scrolls. Underneath the Essene community 
center has appeared in excavations an ancient fort of the ninth-sixth 
centuries, contemporary with the cities in the Bugeiah. This leaves three 
unknown villages of the province list which may now be confidently 
identified as the three Israelite sites in the Bugeiah: Khirbet Abu Tabaq, 
Middin; Khirbet es-Samrah, Secacah; Khirbet el-Magari, Nibshan. 
There has been considerable discussion of the province list in Joshua 
15. While it was used by the Deuteronomic historian who compiled 
Joshua to reconstruct the ancient territory of the tribe of Judah, the 
document itself dates from a considerably later time. Two schools of 
opinion as to the date of the list have dominated the discussion, one 
contending that the list preserves province divisions established in 
Davidic or Solomonic times (tenth century B.C.), another that the list 
preserves the districts of Josiah’s time (seventh century B.C.).* The 
latter view has been badly shaken, since at least one of the cities in the 


Our attention wes called to this passage in Joshua by Pere L. H. Grollenberg on his visit 
to the soundings. 

. Cf M. Noth, Das Buch Jesua, 2nd ed, (Tuebingen, 1953), p 100: Professor Noth has. since 
reaffirmed this identification with the discovery of Iron II remains beneath the Essene 
settlement at Khirbet Qumran. ; 

See A. Alt, ‘“‘Judas Gaue unter Josia.’’ reprinted from Palaestinaiahrbuch 21 (1925), 
pp. 100-116 in Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel II Muenchen, ~ 1953), 
pp. 276-288; and Noth, op. cit., pp. 92-100. 
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Fig. 11 Ring-burnished bewlgs from the lower leve] at Khirbet el-Maqari. They were found 
under a wall fallen in a violent destruction of the village in the course of the late 
eighth or early seventh century B. C. 


list ceased to exist in the ninth century as shown by excavation. On the 
other hand, the former view now disintegrates, since the Buqgeiah cities 
were constructed no earlier than the ninth century! Perhaps the list 
records the provinces organized by Jehoshaphat in the ninth century 
reflected in II Chronicles 17-19.> 

The question may be raised as to the ancient name of the Bugeiah. 
As observed by Martin Noth in a study published this year,* the Bugeiah 
is the biblical Vale of Achor, “Valley of Trouble.” Here was buried 
Achan who cheated God (Joshua 7); Hcesea proclaimed that after fallen 
Israel had been lured again into the desert by her God, the “Valley 
of Trouble” should be transformed into a “door of hope” (Hosea 2:15). 
Second Isaiah foresaw the last days when the Valley of Trouble shall 
become as fertile as the lovely Vale cf Sharon (65:10). For those of us 
who lived ten days in the blighted Vale of Pain, under a thermometer- 
shattering sun, both the ancient name, and the exuberant hopes of the 
prophets have acquired poignant meaning. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF EZEKIEL’S RIVER OF LIFE 
William R. Farmer 


Drew University 


One of the most beautiful symbolic pictures in the Bible is that in 


Cf. W. F. Albright, Jour. of Biblical Lit. 57 (1935), p. 226, who first suggested a ninth 


century date for this list 
“Das Deutsche Evangelische Institut fuer Altertumswissenschaft des Heiligen Landes 


Lehrkursus 1954," ZDPV 71 (1955), pp. 42-55. 
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Ezekiel 47:1-12. In the prophet’s vision of the new age Palestinian 
geography is radically altered. Even the wilderness of Judah between 
Jerusalem and the Dead Sea will become a paradise because a great 
river will flow from beneath the Temple through the wilderness to the 
Sea. 

The terms “water,” “sea,” “river,” and the like, are frequently used 
in the Bible in a rich context, so that they carry a wealth of symbolic 
meaning. In most instances, the reference is to the waters of chaos, the 
salt-water deep which was believed to surround the universe. These 
waters were controlled at creation, but they remain, it was thought, as 
a continual threat so that our world lives in continual danger of reversion 
to the primeval, formless void. Professor Herbert G. May has recently 
marshalled a rich body of evidence around this point.' With regard to 
the river in Ezekiel 37, Professor May reasons that, since it was not fed 
by tributaries, it must have been the cosmic deep which was the source 
of this river, the subterranean ocean from which all fertility was derived. 

We should be clear that the ancient peoples of Mesopotamia, Syria 
and Palestine distinguished two deeps. The one was the source of the 
salt water oceans and the enemy of world order; the other was the 
fresh water ocean beneath the earth which is the source of our sweet 
water streams and springs, and, therefore, the source of life. In Gen. 
2:10 a flood (see R.S.V.) issues from the underground fresh water deep 
in Paradise and is the source of the world’s rivers.2 To this river the 
Psalmist makes figurative reference when he describes God’s people as 
drinking from “the river of thy delights,” for with God alone is the 
“spring of life” (Psa. 36:8-9). In Ezek. 31 the Egyptian Pharaoh who is 
about to. be brought low has achieved his great height, like a cedar of 
Lebanon, because the fresh water of the deep nourished him and made 
him grow. 

Ezekiel’s river of life (in Chap. 37) which flows from the Temple 
is not a mere “cosmic sluice gate,” however, through which waters of 
fertility are channeled to the earth’s surface. It is rather a focal point of 
cosmic salvation. To be sure, the water is to flow down into the 
wilderness of Judah to make the desert bloom. Yet more than this is to 
happen: the river is also to flow into the Dead Sea where a great 
miracle of healing takes place. The sick waters of the sea, burdened 
with brine, are to he healed, to be made fresh and capable of sustaining 
life. Where the river goes, everything will live (Ezek. 47:9). The waters 

1. ‘‘Some Cosmic Connotations of Mayim RKabbim.’’ Jour. of Biblical Lit., Vol. LXXIV 

(1955), pp. 9-21. 


2. _See now E. A. Speiser, ‘Ed in The Story of Creation,’’ Bulletin of the ASOR, No 140 
(Dec. 1955), pp. 9-11. 
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of the sea will swarm with every kind of fish, and the banks of the 
river will be lined with every kind of tree. Yet more than luxuriant 
fertility is involved. The fruit of the trees will be fresh every month and 
the leaves of the trees will be for healing (verse 12). With such 
symbolism the Temple is pictured as the focal point of cosmic salva- 
tion, the source of the waters which heal. The marvelous work and 
presence of God is not merely the source of a more abundant life 
(fertility), but it is the source of new life (healing). At Ezekiel’s Temple 
the lame shall be made to walk and the brokenness of naticnal life 
shall be made whole. 

It is important for the biblical topographer to note that although 
Ezekiel is caught up in his vision he is by no means out of touch with 
the real world of his own day. The water which flows from beneath 
the Temple runs in an eastward direction down into the Arabah and 
then empties into the Dead Sea. All these topographical details are 
verifiable. This water has a natural channel in the Kedron valley which 
as it descends through the Arabah takes the name-Wadi en-Nar. As it 
empties into the sea this water fans out in all directions and its healing 
effect is evident up and down the coast. The sea which now has no 
fish will have in that day fishermen standing on its shores “from En-gedi 
to En-eglaim” (Ez. 47:10). 

No one has ever doubted that En-gedi and En-eglaim were real 
places which Ezekiel knew in his own day. All modern topographers 
agree in identifying En-gedi with “Ain Jidi. Linguistically, this identifica- 
tion is perfectly clear. And topographically, as the only settled oasis 
south of the mouth of the Wadi en-Nar, “Ain Jidi satisfies the picture 
Ezekiel is trying to create. The healing effect of the living water from 
the Temple will be felt not only at the mouth of the Wadi en-Nar but 
all the way down to “Ain Jidi. 

The case of En-eglaim, however, is quite another matter. Some 
have suggested that it be identified with “Ain Hajlah, while others have 
suggested “Ain Feshkhah. Most authorities, however, regard the matter as 
unsettled. 

Some have claimed that linguistically the evidence is somewhat in 
favor of “Ain Hajlah. At least T. K. Cheyne held that it was hardly too 
bold to amend the text and read for Eglaim Hoglah. Yet there are serious 
topographical objections to this identification. We have seen that the 
topographical features in this vision of Ezekiel are verifiable to a 
remarkable degree. Water flowing from the temple does have to flow in 
an eastwardly direction; it does have to run down through the Arabah; 
and it does have to empty into the (Dead) Sea. En-gedi is a definite 
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known place on the west shore of that sea south of the point of influx. 
Ezekiel’s image demands a corresponding place on the west shore of the 
sea to the north of the point of influx. That point of influx is, as we 
have seen, the mouth of the Wadi en-Nar. There is only one such place 
on the shore of the Dead Sea between the mouth of the Wadi en-Nar 
and the mouth of the Jordan. That is “Ain Feshkhah. 


According to Ezekiel’s vision fishermen are to stand beside the sea 
from En-gedi to En-eglaim. This they simply cannot do if En-eglaim be 
identified with ‘Ain Hajlah. ‘Ain Hajlah is high and dry over three and 
half miles from the shore of the Dead Sea and over two miles from the 
banks of the river Jordan. On the other hand, if En-eglaim be identified 
with “Ain Feshkhah this topographical feature of Ezekiel’s vision becomes 
perfectly intelligible. ‘Ain Feshkhah is.on the shore of the Dead Sea, and 
lies north of the Wadi en-Nar. Fishermen would be able to stand beside 
the sea from ‘Ain Jidi to ‘Ain Feshkhah. ‘Ain Feshkhah and ‘Ain Jidi are 
the two major oases on the west shore of the Dead Sea and as such 
they constitute the natural points of reference for Ezekiel’s vision. 


These topographical considerations would seem to weigh the balance 
heavily in favor of identifying En-eglaim with “Ain Feshkhah. However, 
the matter is further complicated by a subsidiary topographical factor. 
In order to perfect the picture he is trying to create in this passage, 
Ezekiel needs not merely an oasis on the northwest shore of the Dead 
Sea. but a settled oasis well known to his readers. ‘Ain Jidi was settled 
and well known in the pre-exilic period, but was “Ain Feshkhah? Until 
recent times we have known of no evidence to indicate that there was 
any pre-exilic settlement in the ‘Ain Feshkhah area. Therefore, because 
“Ain Hajlah had evidences of an Iron Age settlement, which is usually 
identified with the biblical Beth-hoglah (Josh. 15:6; 18:19,21), it has 
seemed that the requirement that Ezekiel’s En-eglaim be identified with 
a site well known in his day was most safely met by identifying it with 
‘Ain Hajlah, in spite of the topographical difficulties this identification 
presents. At any rate in the expert judgment of Father Abel, “Ain Hajlah 
was a more probable identification than “Ain Feshkhah. 


Significantly enough, however, since the death of Abel, new evidence 
has been brought into view by the excavations under .the direction of 
Father de Vaux at Qumran. We now know that beneath the ruins of the 
Qumran community lie the foundation walls of an Iron Age settlement in 
the “Ain Feshkhah area.? Our problem is, therefore, finally resolved into 
the question of what weight is to be given to the linguistic advantage of 
‘Ain Hajlah, and what weight is to be given to topographical advantage 
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of ‘Ain Feshkhah. Since the linguistic evidence is very conjectural, while 
the topographical evidence is quite clear, it would seem that the balance 
of evidence is finally weighed in favor of identifying Ezekiel’s En-eglaim 
with modern ‘Ain Feshkhah. 

Ezekiel’s picture would then be understood like this: the healing 
waters from the Temple would freshen the sea ali the way from ‘Ain Jidi 
on the south to ‘Ain Feshkhah on the north.* 

This picture fits perfectly what Ezekiel says in verse eleven. “But 
its swamps and marshes will not be healed, they are to be left for salt”. 
These marshes from which salt is recovered lie on the north shore of 
the Dead Sea between “Ain Feshkhah and the mouth of the Jordan.> If 
we identify En-eglaim with ‘Ain Feshkhah, what Ezekiel seems to be 
saying is this: The healing waters from the Temple shall flow forth 
into the Salt Sea and shall freshen, its waters from ‘Ain Jidi to “Ain 
Feshkhah, but they shall not touch the marshes which supply God’s 
people with salt! 

Finally, this passage in Ezekiel may very well have influenced the 
“Children of Light” of the Dead Sea Scrolls in their decision to establish 
their community center at Qumran. We know from the Manual of 
Discipline (8:14) that the injunction of the prophet Isaiah to prepare 


the way of the Lord in the wilderness was taken very seriously by them. 
But Isaiah does not specify where in the wilderness they should go. Why 
did the “Children of Light” settle at Qumran? 

Among other very important considerations, could there have been 
the understandable desire to be as close as possible to the actual scene 
of a certain and unmistakable sign of the Lord God’s coming? The 


3. Revue Biblique, April, 1954. It has long been known that only two settlements on the 
west shore of the Dead Sea are mentioned in Biblical literature. They are En-gedi and 
‘Ir-ham-Melah, City of the (Sea of) Salt. ‘Irham-Melah is mentioned in Joshua 15:62. If 
the town is to be identified with the Iron Age settlement at Qumran, then it seems 
all the more likely that Ezekiel would have used these geographical points to suggest the 
magnitude of his miracle of healing. If one asks why the seer did not say ‘“‘from En-gedi 
to Ir-ham-Melah,”’ instead of ‘‘En-gedi to En-eglaim’’, the answer could be found in the 
fact that En-gedi (‘‘fountain of a kid’’) finds it more natural parallel in En-egaim 
(‘fountain of two calves’’). One other thing is worth pointing out; the springs ’Ain 
Feshkhah could have first suggested to Ezekiel his image of the river of life healing the 
stagnant waters of the Dead Sea. These numerous springs pour forth. a considerable 
quantity of fresh water into the sea which sometimes dilutes the water sufficiently to 
enable fish to swim out a yard or more from the shore, This unusual sight has been 
observe] and verified in modern times, but there is no reason to doubt that the same 
phenomenon was occuring in Ezekiel’s day. (See Quarterly Statement, Pal. Exporation 
Fund, 1902, pp. 406-7.) 

Not that the waters of the sea would be freshened only up to these extreme points, but 
rather that fishermen standing at these widely separated places would atill be within 
the range of tne miraculous healing effect. 

See Quart. Statement, P. E. F., 1904. pp. 31-92. 

As for the economic, commercial, political and religious considerations which marked 
out the Qumran site as an ideal location for an Essene-like community, these have received 
little attention from scholarg so far. I have made a beginning at this study in ‘The 
Economic Basis of the Qumran Commurpity’’, Theological Zeitschrift, August-September, 
1955. And in a Supplement to this article, to be published in a future issue of the same 
journal, I draw special attention to the agricultural potentialities of the area. 
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Covenanters of Qumran constituted a tightly organized religious order, a 
“standing army” for God, ready to go into action at a moment's notice. 
All that was needed was an unmistakable sign. Did not Ezekiel’s 
vision promise them precisely this? Would not these bitter waters one 
day turn sweet? That would be the day of the Lord God’s coming! On 
that day the priests would blow their trumphets and men and angels 
would march forward shoulder to shoulder to do battle against the 
“Children of Darkness” and the hosts of Belial! 


LAST OF THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS UNROLLED 


The following is the official release of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem which Professor N. Avigad has kindly sent us for publication: 


The scroll known as “The Lamech Scroll” was acquired in 1947 
by the Syrian Metropolitan Mar Athanasius Samuel of the Monastery of 
St. Mark in the Old City of Jerusalem, together with three other scrolls. 
In the following year the Metropolitan took the four scrolls to the U. S., 
where three of them — the Book of Isaiah, the Manuel of Discipline, 
and the Commentary on Habbakuk — were edited by Professor Millar 
Burrows with the assistance of John C. Trever and William H. Brownlee. 
The fourth scroll, commonly known as “The Scroll of Lamech”, was | 
not unrolled because of its torn and decayed condition. In his last 
book, The Dead Sea Scrolls (1955), pp. 26-27, Professor Burrows 
remarks as follows on the condition in which the scroll was brought to 
the U.S.: “Only very careful expert treatment can ever unroll enough 
to recover any considerable part of the text, if indeed this is possible 
at all.” 


The Metropolitan refused to permit any attempt to unroll this 
scroll unless all of the four were purchased from him. For various reasons 
he did not succeed in selling them during his seven years of travel in 
the U.S., with the result that the fourth scroll was left untouched 
throughout this period — a fact which contributed further to its 
deterioration. 


Following negotiations conducted by Dr. Y. Yadin in the summer 
of 1954, with the assistance of Mr. Abraham Harman and Mr. T. Ben 
Nahum, the four scrolls were acquired for Israel through the generosity 
of Mr. S. D. Gottesman and with the aid of the American Fund for 
Israel Institutions. 

The scrolls will be on permanent exhibition in the “Shrine of the 
Book”, to be established in the projected Jewish National and University 
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Library premises on the new Hebrew University campus. The “Shrine 
of the Book” Trust is headed by President Ben-Zvi. 

When the scroll was brought to Israel, it was given to Professor 
Biberkraut (who had also unrolled the three scrolls purchased in 1948 
by the late Professor E. L. Sukenik) for unrolling under the supervision 
of Dr. N. Avigad and Dr. Y. Yadin, of the Hebrew University. 

This part of the undertaking was completed recently, and the 
University is pleased to announce that despite the deteriorated condition 
of the scroll, the slow and painstaking efforts to save parts of it have 
been successful. It appears that in spite of the complete decay of most 
of the writings on the outer and inner pages, the innermost part of the 
scroll has been preserved in excellent condition. Thus we now have three 
complete pages, and one nearly complete page, 30 cms. in height, each 
containing 34 lines; five pages of which considerable sections have been 
preserved; an additional number of pages on which a number of lines or 
single words are left; as well as several pages which are completely 
illegible. Altogether the scroll had 18 pages and was approximately 2.75 
meters (9 feet) in length. The beginning and end are missing. 

Although the work of infra-red photography, the cleaning of the 
pages and the deciphering of the text is not yet completed, it is already 
| apparent from the text of the legible pages that this is not “The Book 
of Lamech” (as certain American scholars had asserted on the basis 
of a fragment of the first page which had been preserved and peeled off 
the body of the scroll, and in which, among others, Lamech and his 
wife Bat Enosh are mentioned), but an Aramaic version of several 
chapters of the Book of Genesis, interwoven with stories and legends 
around the lives of the Patriarchs. These stories are of course based on 
the Biblical narrative, but they also deal with other subjects and details 
hitherto unknown. 

In their style and terminology these stories are somewhat reminis- 
cent of those in the well-known apocryphal work “The Book of Jubilees”. 

The last three complete pages deal with: 

a) Genesis, Chapter 12. (The section dealing with the taking of 
Sarah by the King of Egypt, together with an interesting description of 
Sarah’s beauty). 

b) Genesis, Chapter 13 (Lot’s departure), and in particular an 
original and extended version of verses 14-18 (“Lift up thine eyes and 
behold. . . for all the land which thou seest to thee will I give it”) 
together with a rich and original explanation of the topography of the 
passage, “Arise, walk through the land in the length of it and in the 
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breadth of it”. Abraham presents this explanation speaking in the firs 
person. 

c) Genesis, Chapter 14, in connection with the war of the five 
kings, a vivid description, again full of names and places and persons 
different from hitherto known translations. 

d) The beginning of Chapter 15 in which Abraham is promised 
an heir, 


The language of the scroll is Aramaic, and the style resembles that 
of the Book of Daniel, with many words and expressions still to be 
examined in further research. 


The handwriting of the scroll is of the same type as that of the 
scroll of the “The War of the Sons of ‘Light against the Sons of Darkness”. 
The date of compilation of the:'scroll can be determined only after 
further research, but on the basis-of the above the date of the copy 
in our possession can be set at the end of the first century B.C.£., or the! 
first half of the first century of our era. 


The complete pages of the ‘scroll will be published as soon as 
the deciphering is completed by Dr. Avigad and Dr. Yadin. 


New Books Available Through the ASOR 


The following books can be obtained from the Schools, whose 
address is on the front cover;:Members who pay $5.00 or miore 
annually for their membership can receive a 15% discount om the 
prices quoted below. 

1. Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls, New York: Viking 

Press, 1955, $6.50 plus 16c postage. 435 pp. ' 


(iThis. is probably the best book on the Scrolls thus far: it tells the story of their 
discovery. gives fresh translations of those from Cave 1, and gives a judicious analysis 
of their significance, date and community. New matters relating particularly to Cave 4 
are purposely omitted until their complete publication. 


2. Andre Parrot, Discovering Buried Worlds, The Flood and 
Noah's Ark, The Tower of Babel. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1955. $3.75 for the first; $2.75 each for the other 


two, plus 8c postage. 


This ig a popular series on biblical archaeology by the famous French excavator of 
iy7yMari: on the Eupbrates. They are excellent books and highly recommended. Seven in the 
series have appeared in France, and these three have been published in English by the 
Student Christian Movement Prers in London; they will shortly be followed by the 
others. Readers interested, however, would do well not to buy them in this country. 
Tho ;Philosophical Library has priced them out of reach and value. Order them from 
an Engtish bookseller for $1.05 each plus postage. 








